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EDITORIALS 


lifted from the April 9, 1953 issue of ““News of 

Norway”. Inasmuch as the National Canners 
Association Board has directed the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the possibilities of an associa- 
tion sponsored advertising and promotional campaign 
for all canned foods, the material would appear to be 
most timely. The question arises that if so small an 
organization, composed of only 106 canning companies, 


Gites WITH A MORAL—The following report is 


- can turn in such an effective performance, what pos- 
| sible reason could there be for hesitation on the part of 
an organization many times it’s size. The Board’s 
direction to appoint the committee was made some two 
' months ago. On April 11, NCA announced the mem- 


bership of 20 committees to serve during 1953. The 


_ above mentioned committee was conspicuously missing 
_ from that list. 


“The Norwegian Canners Association, a group of 
106 canning companies with headquarters in Stav- 
anger, has launched the second phase of an intensive 
3-year advertising and promotion campaign for 
Norway sardines in the U.S.A. Using newspapers, 
radio and television, as well as point-of-sales promo- 
tion, the Association is vigorously publicizing sar- 
dines from Norway —close to 80 percent of all 
imported sardines sold in this country—in six major 
market areas from coast-to-coast. 


Using All Media 


Under the slogan, “The best-tasting sardines 
come your way —from Norway,” the Canners 
Association is advertising Norway sardines in 
Boston, New York-Newark, Chicago, Minneapolis 
St. Paul, Los Angeles-Long Beach, and San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland. Fifty-three daily and weekly news- 
papers in these market areas are running weekly 
advertisements, stressing the high quality, delici- 
ous flavor and nutritional values of Norway 
sardines. | 

During the Lenten season, the Canners Associa- 
tion backed up its newspaper ads with either 
radio or TV spot announcements, which are also 
scheduled to be used in the summer months when 
sardines are especially popular as easy-to-prepare, 
heat-beating snacks. Moreover, sardines from 
Norway are being publicized on radio and tele- 
vision cooking shows, as well as in grocery, rés- 
taurant and hotel trade publications. Special 
‘eatures of the public relations program are Nor- 
ay sardine recipes and pictures for editorial use, 
and the color film “Silver Harvest.” A fascinat- 
‘ng documentary on the Norwegian sardine indus- 
‘ry, “Silver Harvest” is available free of charge 
to TV stations, clubs and associations by writing 
‘o Norway Sardines, Box 1592, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Tie-in Advertising 

As part of the current drive, tie-ins between 
Norway sardines and four leading cracker com- 
panies have been arranged in the New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Los Angeles areas. Scheduled to 
continue through April, the tie-ins include mutual 
cooperation in newspaper advertising and sales 
promotion, and in arranging point-of-sales dis- 
plays. Further tie-ins are being planned for the 
late spring and summer months. 


To stimulate interest in Norway sardines 
among food brokers and store operators, the Asso- 
ciation is distributing a 14-page sales portfolio. 
Pointing out that one out of every four families in 
the U.S.A. buys Norway sardines, the portfolio 
also tells in pictures and words about the canning 
process and the rigid standards set by the Asso- 
ciation’s Quality Control Institute. Other promo- 
tional material made available to grocers includes 
point-of-sales aids, such as shelf-talkers and dump 
display cards. 


Sizeable Exports 


In the past fifty years, the Norwegian food can- 
ning industry has made tremendous progress. 
There are at present about 30 canneries scattered 
along the ocast, the point of greatest concentra- 
tion being in the Stavanger district. . Since the 
war, Norway has exported an annual average of 
3,000 to 3,500 tons of canned sardines, as well as 
kippers, crab and shrimp. 


As early as in 1931, The Research Laboratory 
of the Norwegian Canning Industry was estab- 
lished in Stavanger. With departments for chem- 
istry, bacteriology and technology, the laboratory 
seeks to develop new products and better produc- 
tion methods. As an institution exclusively de- 
voted to the study of canning problems, it is the 
most up-to-date in Europe. 


Strict Quality Control 

Ever since its start, the Research Laboratory in 
Stavanger has kept efficient control on the quality 
of all raw materials used by the Norwegian can- 
ning industry. A few years ago, a separate de- 
partment was set up to check the quality of the 
finished products as well. Standards of sanitation 
and packing methods are also supervised through 
trips to the canneries. 


Exhaustive investigations made by the Stav- 
anger scientists have established that Norwegian 
canned fish products, including “brisling” and 
“sild” sardines, contain substantial amounts of 
vitamins A and D, in addition to important min- 
erals, phosphates and iodine.” 
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Just one more suggested use for versatile canned lemon juice 
provided by the California Lemon Products Advisory Board. 
Salad lovers long have agreed that lemon juice and oil make the 
perfect dressing for mixed green salads, says the Board in its 


current promotion. 


ONE BIG LEMONADE 


Californians who are used to doing 
things in a big way can add yet another 
astronomical figure to their long list of 
accomplishments. This one comes under 
the heading of canned concentrated 
frozen lemonade. According to Conti- 
nental Can Company, enough of the 
canned goodness was shipped through- 
out the nation by California food pro- 
cessors to fill a good-sized lake. 

One source at Continental states that 
it would have required over 120,00,000 
6-ounce frozen concentrate cans to pack- 
age the nearly 6,000,000 gallons of Cali- 
fornia lemonade shipped in that conveni- 
ent form. 

One reason for the great popularity of 
the frozen lemonade favorite seems to 
border on human psychology. While the 
can takes up only a fraction of valuable 
refrigerator and freezer space, it goes a 
very long way towards satisfying any- 
one’s thirst. Because it can be enjoyed 
as itself or mixed in floats, punches and 
with other beverages, canned concen- 
trated frozen lemonade provides an eco- 
nomical and refreshing “staple” ready 
to meet guests with their varieties of 
thirst. 

Requiring no_ special preparation, 
canned concentrated frozen lemonade 
provides a happy solution to the problem 
of serving an appealing drink any time 
of the year at low cost. 


VAN CLEVE IN NEW POST 


Bert Van Cleve, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, formerly vice-president and sales 
manager of La Mirada Olive Co., has 
been made national and international 
sales manager, Click-Seal Division, 
Remle of Hollywood, a concern manu- 
facturing a food protective bag. Mr. 
Van Cleve will make his headquarters in 
San Francisco, 


Own 
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NEW AUDIENCE, NEW SEAL 
FOR BIG BABY WEEK 


The record-breaking stork did it again 
in 1952, which means that the 1953 Na- 
tional Baby Week promotion this week 
will find millions of food-minded new 
customers. 

The tireless stork, working day and 
night, filled a record number of cradles 
estimated at 3,889,000. This figure in- 
cludes unregistered births. The year’s 
total of 3,824,000 registered births was 
the highest annual figure ever recorded, 
exceeding the previous peak year, 1951, 
by almost 2 percent, according to the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics. 

Keynoting baby’s own week as a time 
for brisk action is an eye-catching new 
Baby Week Seal. (See front cover). 
Alert grocers are taking genuine satis- 
faction in the growing use of the annual 
National Baby Week Seal, since the 
young mother shopper often associates 
the insignia in store displays with its 
reproduction in national advertising and 
in editorial columns. 

A colorful variety of point of sale ma- 
terial offered by Gerber’s and manufac- 
turers of related foods for babies, is 
helping the promotion-wise grocer to tie 
into Baby Week. 

Shipments of canned baby food are 
well above those of a year ago, according 
to the National Canners Association. 
Shipments during the month of March 
were 18 percent above those of last year, 
and totaled 13,208,000 dozens. Shipments 
for the season January through March 
of 38,784,000 dozens were 7 percent 
above those for the same period last 
year, which totaled 36,295,000 dozens. 


JOINS NFBA 


Milton A. Klein Co., New York City, 
has been admitted to membership in the 
National Food Brokers’ Association. 
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Med-O-Milk is being introduced in eight test markets in 3 can 
sizes: 6-ounce, quart, and quart-and-a-half. Grocery store pro- 
motions in all test markets will be backed by consistent adver- 
tising on radio, television, or in newspapers. 


CANNED WHOLE MILK 
GOES TO MARKET— 
BROKERS APPOINTED 


In what is described as “the greatest 
milk advance since pasteurization,” In- 
ternational Milk Processors, Inc., Chi- 
cago, is introducing in selected U.S. test 
markets its new canned fluid milk under 
the brand name Med-O-Milk. Test mar- 
kets are: Dayton and Springfield, Ohio; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla.; Hous- 
ton and El Paso, Texas. 


Med-O-Milk Sales Corporation of Chi- 
cago, which has launched an aggressive 
sales and advertising campaign to intro- 
duce Med-O-Milk, the revolutionary 
whole fluid milk in cans, which requires 
no refrigeration, has appointed the fol- 
lowing brokers to represent them in 
their respective areas: Apte Brokerage 
Company, Miami, Florida; John F. Ach- 
terberge Company, El] Paso, Texas; 
Allison & Wendt, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; R. B. Clarke, Birmingham, Ala- 


bama; Connelly & Company, Dayton, 
Ohio; Conrad-Deans Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; William A. Mann & 
Son, Boston, Massachusetts; Meyer & 


Wolf, Houston, Texas; Sam Reisfeld & 
Son, New Orleans, Louisiana; A. J. 
Seibert Company, Inc., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Dan Williams Brokerage Com- 
pany, Charleston, West Virginia; Kelley- 
Clarke Company, Seattle, Washington; 
Kelley-Clarke Company, San Francisco, 
California; and Hudelson Sales Corpo- 
ration, Los Angeles, California. 


CANNON GETS U. OF M. GRAD 


H. P. Cannon & Sons, Inc., Bridgeville, 
Delaware, has employed C. Archie 
Rosenkrans, 1953 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland course in commer- 
cial processing. 
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Comparative Feed Value--Sweet Corn, Pea 
Vine, Field Corn Silage 


By GUSTAV BOHSTEDT, 


Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


In legume silage we have a low sugar 
and a high protein and high calcium 
content which is just the reverse of what 
we have in a corn crop and which ordi- 
narily gives us good fermentation and 
therefore good sweet-smelling silage. 
Yhere are some legume crops that are a 
little better in that respect than others. 
In peas and in Ladino clover, we have 
a relatively high sugar or fermentable 
carbohydrate content which therefore 
brings about a nice job of pickling and 
preserving. Ladino clover is very pala- 
table. We know that canned peas are 
quite sweet and somehow that sweetness 
seems to carry over to the pods and to 
the vines and the rest of the plant ma- 
terial so that pea vines need less of a 
preservative. We are not so much con- 
cerned with the use of preservatives for 
pea vines as we were some 15 or 20 
years ago when we started working on 
ensiling. The 10-year program had to 
come to an end with all the different 
grass silages and preservatives, etc., so 
we have finally turned to other tasks 
that have now been engaging our atten- 
tion for some years. We are still feed- 
ing grass silages but not so much with 
an experimental viewpoint in mind. 


These legume crops then are likely to 
give us a strong smelling silage and even 
pea vine silage, as you know, is not an 
exception to that. But most of the 
strong odor that we observe as we drive 
along the country highway is due to the 
juices escaping from these stacks, mak- 
ine for a smelly fermentation on the 
outside of these stacks. We do have 
worse smelling silage frequently from 
these other legumes. The odor indicates 
1 breakdown of the protein where we 
have sulphur compounds becoming evi- 
dent. For instance, as a blacksmith ap- 
plies a hot iron shoe to the hoof of the 


SWEET & FIELD CORN 
In reference to sweet corn silage in 
comparison to field corn silage, we have 
the stalks and leaves in the field to be 
made into silage, and then we have the 
cob and husk silage at the plant. 


At different places in feed yards of 
your companies, it has been rather ob- 
vious to some of us who have been watch- 
ing the steers over the course of weeks 
and months, how much more readily they 
fattened on the cob and husk silage than 
on the stalks and leaves that were 
brought in from the field and ensiled, 
after the ears had been snapped. Now 
we might wonder about that because a 
stack of cob and husk silage looks rather 
forbidding, but it does seem to have a 
good feed value. The fat-rich germs of 
the sheared-off kernels remain on the 
cob, and so there is greater fattening 
property in that kind of silage, although 
on the face of it the silage does not look 
very appealing and seems to be all cob. 
Actually, it compares quite well with the 
regular field corn silage. So we have 
field corn silage about midway between 
stalk-and-leaf silage and cob-and-husk 
silage so far as fat is concerned, protein 
the same, but the total digestible nutri- 
ents of field corn silage considerably 
higher. This is because of the higher 
percentage of starch due to the presence 
of the ears in field corn silage. The 
higher fat content of the cob and husk 
silage compensates to some extent but 
not entirely for the lower starch content. 
Let us keep in mind that every pound of 
fat goes more than twice as far as a 
pound of starch. 


PEA VINES & FIELD CORN 
Then in reference to pea vine silage, 
that work was done some years ago and 
at the time we made quite a few analyses. 


You see it doesn’t have the starch that 
we have in corn but has nearly twice as 
much protein. One would expect it to be 
fully twice as high but perhaps there is 
some breakdown of protein that had 
passed off before we made the analysis. 
As we said, fermentation may not always 
be the best and there has to be idéal 
pickling and preservation of this silage. 
Sometimes we have two and three times 
as much protein in legume silage as we 
have in corn silage. 

Then what is the comparative feed 
value of a ton of pea vine silage as com- 
pared to a ton of normal field corn sil- 
age? Well, when we fed pea vine silage 
to dairy cows we took into account the 
fact that we had an advantage from the 
protein standpoint and therefore saved 
valuable oil meal or bran, but we didn’t 
have quite the equivalent of the corn 
kernels in the field corn silage. In every 
ton of field corn silage we have five to 
six bushels of corn, that is, of dry shelled 
corn equivalent. Now that means a lot 
of energy, a lot of digestible starch and 
other digestible material. You see in 
every 40 pounds of corn silage that a 
cow would eat, there would be the equiv- 
alent of five or six pounds of dry shelled 
corn, and the cow misses that when she 
is changed to legume or grass silage of 
any sort. So frequently we find when we 
take cows off corn silage and go to grass 
silage about this time of the year, they 
go down in milk for a few days, unless 
the farmer feeds fully as much grain by 
adding one or two pounds of grain to 
compensate for the grain that the cow 
had been getting before in the corn 
silage. 

COWS & STEERS DIFFER 

So then we found that for dairy cows 

the pea vine silage was worth about 90% 


(Continued on Page 16) 


ANALYSES OF DIFFERENT SILAGES AND GREEN LIMA BEAN VINES 


horse, the pungent odor that we smell pe = 
ag Sweet Corn Silage: Water Ash Protein Fiber Extract Fat 
Stalk and Leaf silage........... 75.9 1.8 2.3 5.6 13.8 0.54 
| have at one time or another sent Cob and husk silage............... 74.0 1.2 2.3 6.4 14.6 15 


ome of you an analysis of the by-prod- 

of the canneries that we are feeding 
i have apologized at the same time 
‘hat I didn’t have more data. True, we 


It is thus seen that these two kinds of silage do not differ very greatly 
from the average analyses of well-matured corn which, in Appendix 


Table I of FEEDS AND FEEDING, is reported. as follows: 


‘ried on feeding experiments with 

crs years ago, using a number of these ; . 

é Corn silage, well matured, 

ges, but after all it takes years and rn ARE 71.6 1.6 2.3 6.3 17.3 0.90 
avs of work under different conditions = peayine silage (av. 8 anal.).... 74.2 2.3 3.9 7.8 10.9 0.91 
test livestock feeds used for diqerent (mostly early crop) 
irposes, to really make a story com- 1946 crop Lima bean silage...... 75.0* 2.4 2.9 7.7 11.6 0.48 


ete, and this one is not as yet complete. 1947 crop Green Lima bean 


vines (OLig.) 5.7 1.9 19 88 11.3 


* (orig, 84,8), 


i Paper delivered Wisconsin Cannery Fieldmen’s _ 
Conference, 
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Screened Ryania 


Eliminates Clogged Nozzles 


By DONALD F. STARR, 
S. B. Penick and Company 


and RALPH H. WHITMER, 
Rock Valley Canning Company 


Ryania 40 percent as a dust has been 
recognided as an excellent control for 
European corn borer ever since the first 
work published by Pepper and Carruth 
(1) in 1944, 

In 1949 the Green Giant Co. at Le 
Sueur, Minnesota used 100 _ percent 
ryania successfully as a low-gallonage 
suspension spray in water using high- 
clearance sprayers. Mr. Barnard re- 
ported that there was some difficulty in 
spraying due to some fibers in the ryania 
powder. Considerable improvement in 
the use of ryania sprays was effected by 
selecting suitable nozzles. (2) 


Following the work of Reed and Fil- 
mer(3) which showed that 15 percent 
ryania with 0.5 percent n-propyl isome 
as an activator was a good dust for the 
control of corn borer, Starr and others 
(4) used sprays of Ryanexcel 96-3 which 
is a combination of 95.8 percent ryania 
and 3.2 n-propyl isome. This combina- 
tion seemed easier to spray than straight 
ryania. Both, 3 pounds and 6 pounds 
of Ryanexcel 96-3 were applied per acre 
in 35 gallons of water. 

In 1952, the Rock Valley Canning Co. 
in Belvidere, Illinois, applied Ryanexcel 
96-3 at the rate of 4 pounds per acre in 
about 28 gallons of water. During the 
first two days of application, the com- 
mercial sprayer operated without serious 
difficulty with clogged nozzles. But after- 
ward the fibrous material which was 
present in the Ryanexcel began to build 
up in the lines and in the nozzles and 
there was so much clogging that com- 
mercial application was impractical. 


FIBRE CONTENT VARIES 


At this point a careful study of the 
fiber contents of various lots of ryania 
was undertaken using a dry screen test. 
It was found that the fiber content of 
various lots of ryania ranged from 2 to 
44 parts per million. The Ryanexcel 
96-3 which was used by the Rock Valley 
Canning Company contained 8 parts per 
million. 

This information seems to offer some 
explanation for the varied experience of 
several investigators with ryania as a 
spray. Some investigators have found 
that it was impractical to spray ryania, 
whereas, others have been able to do so 
with reasonable success. It is entirely 
possible that those who found ryania im- 
possible to spray had lots of ryania with 
a high fiber content. Those who had 
success with ryania might very well have 


had lots which were as low in fiber con- 
tent as 2 parts per million. 


FIELD TESTS 


Pilot plant quantities of Ryanexcel 
were screened and sent to the Rock Val- 
ley Canning Co. for practical spray tests. 
Three different lots were screened. In 
one case 0.6 parts per million of fiber 
were removed and in two other cases 4.8 
and 7.0 parts per million of fiber were 
removed from the Ryanexcel 96-3 which 
was estimated to contain originally 8 
parts per million. 

Spray tests on screened and un- 
screened lots of Ryanexcel were run 
using a commercial high clearance 
sprayer. The 200 pounds used in each 
test would have been enough to spray 
50 acres of sweet corn. 

Each test lot was made up in 4 differ- 
ent batches. Each batch was prepared 
by adding 50 pounds of Ryanexcel 96-3 
to 75 gallons of water in the spray tank. 
After running the agitator for 5 minutes 
the 300 gallon spray tank was filled with 
water. 


Most of the fibers in the Ryanexcel 
were collected on a 24 mesh screen in the 
spray line. The area of the screening 
surface was 60 square inches. The open- 
ings in the screen were 560 microns 
square. 

After the four batches which made up 
a single test lot were run through all of 
the fibers were carefully removed from 
the screen, dried and weighed. The table 
gives a comparison of the amounts of 
fiber removed during the spray tests 


along with the number of clogged 
nozzles. 

The nozzles were % B-1 Spraying 
nozzles arranged four per row of corn. 
Each nozzle that clogged was carefully 
examined during the cleaning to deter- 
mine the cause of clogging. If it was 
found that a small flake of rust, a piece 
of paper or shipping tag caused the clog- 
ging these nozzles were not included in 
the count shown in the table. 

The amount of fiber which remained in 
test lot number 3 was still sufficient to 
cause clogging of the nozzles. There 
was no improvement over unscreened 
lots even though some fiber was removed 
by screening in the plant. 


The screened lots, 4 and 5, contained 
considerably less fiber than the original 
Ryanexcel. The fiber showed a little 
different quality in that there were no 
strings or balls of fiber on the screen. A 
thin layer of fiber covered the screen 
which was removed with tweezers, dried 
and weighed. While running 8 tanks of 
spray containing a total of 400 pounds 
of Ryanexcel there were 5 clogged noz- 
zles. In each case a speck of rust was 
found in the orifice rather than fiber. 
This would amount to 5 clogged nozzles 
per 100 acres, but actually none of them 
could be attributed to the Ryanexcel. 


Commercial quantities of screened 
Ryanexcel,96-3 similar in quality to test 
lot number 5 shown in the table, will be 
available during the 1953 season and it 
is expected that it will be possible to 
spray 4 pounds of this material in 24 
gallons of water per acre through 4 noz- 
zles per row. 


(1) Pepper, Bailey P and L. A. Carruth, 1945. 
A New Plant Insecticide for Control of the Euro- 
pean Corn Borer. Jour. Econ, Ent. 38: (1) :59-66. 

(2) Private communications from J. D. Bar- 
nard and B. L. Yahnke of the Green Giant Com- 
pany in Le Sueur, Minnesota. 

(3) Reed, John P. and Robert S. Filmer, 1950. 
Activation of Ryania Dusts by Piperonyl Cyclo- 
nene and n-Propyl Isome. Jour. Econ. Ent. 43: 
(2): 161-4, 

(4) Starr, Donald F., Paul Ferguson and John 
T. Shulz, 1952. Corn Borer Control with Ryania 
and Other Insecticides. Canning Trade 74: No. 
42: 17, 18, 20, 22, 29. 

Starr, Donald F., John T. Schulz and Paul Fer- 
guson, 1952 Corn Borer Control. Agr. Chemicals 
7: No. 5, 69, 71, 78, 75: No. 6, 46-7, 135. 


Experimental Spraying of Ryanexcel 96-3 
Which had been Screened to remove Fibers 
200 pounds per test 


Fibers 
Removed 
by 
Screening 
Test Numbers ppm, 
Unscreened Ryanexcel 
2 
Screened Ryanexcelt 
0.6 
4.8 
7.0 


Fibers 

Collected* Clogged 
During Nozzles 

Spray Test per 

ppm, 100 Acrest 

3.5 4 

5.3 6 

6.2 4 

1.6 

0.9 0 


screening surface was 60 square inches of 24 mesh screen with openings 560 microns square. 


+ Assuming that 4 Ib. of Ryanexcel 96-3 were applied in 24 gallons of water per acre. 


Clogge:! 


nozzles due to accidental impurities in the spray such as rust flakes and pieces of paper or shippin: 


tag were not included in these counts, 


i The Ryanexcel 96-3 used in Test number 2, was screened in the plants of S. B. Penick and Coni- 
pany to produce three different lots of screened material. 
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A New Tomato Variety for California 


Ace, a Large, Early Maturing, Solid Tomato 
of Deep Red Color Developed by the 
Campbell Soup Co. 


By D. R. PORTER and 
Ss. G. YOUNKIN* 


A new tomato variety, named Ace, has 
been released for general distribution. 
The new variety was developed in a 
breeding program designed to produce a 
tomato adapted to production in Central 
California and having better quality 
than the Pearson variety. While the new 
variety does not fulfill all of the initial 
objectives, it is believed to be sufficiently 
outstanding to warrant release. 

Ace resulted from a complicated series 
of crosses involving the varieties Garden 
State, Rutgers and Victor. The final 
cross was designated as C 855. Several 
selected strains were distributed for test 
purposes under this designation. Field 
records with various strains of Ace have 
been obtained since 1949 in California 
and to a more limited extent in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, New Jersey and 
in the province of Ontario in Canada. 
The variety has been grown under com- 
mercial conditions in California for the 
past three years. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Ace plants are determinate in habit 
and slightly smaller than Pearson plants 
under California conditions. Foliage 
cover for the fruits is adequate, although 
generally less than Pearson, when the 
plants of both varieties are grown under 
conditions of proper soil moisture and 
fertility. The plants of Ace are further 
characterized by the light green color 
of their foliage and by their uniform 
ripening fruits. . Fruits are uniformly 
light green in color when immature and 
are not inclined to show yellow tops 
when ripe such as often seen with fruits 
that have a dark green collar at the 
stem end, 


COLOR — While uniform ripening 


fruits are characteristic of a number 
of tomato varieties such as Victor, 
Bounty, Longred, Red Jacket, Gem and 
Ontario, none of these varieties has been 
outstanding for red color. Ace has de- 
veloped excellent red color in California 
as wcll as in other areas. The color data 


reported in Table 1 represent objective 
measurements made with a Hunter Color 
Diffe:enece Meter and have been ex- 
pres in terms -of a color index 
bt), in which the reddest color 
Is cated by the highest index. It will 
be ted that the color index of Ace 
{ ‘ has an average of 4.5 units higher 

‘comparable purees of the Pearson 


Ye 


RGE FRUITS—Another outstand- 
vature of the Ace variety is its un- 


contribution from the laboratories of the 
ultural Research Department of Campbell 

Company at Sacramento, California and 
iden, New Jersey. 
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usually large fruits. In California tests 
over a four year period, Ace frsits have 
average 153 fruits per 50-pound box 
while Pearson fruits grown under com- 
parable conditions have averaged 182 
fruits per box (Table 1). 


ASCORBIC ACID & SOLIDS —In 
several other respects Ace has been 
superior to the Pearson variety. Results 
of numerous analyses with respect to 
ascorbic acid content and total solids are 
shown in Table 1. The average ascorbic 
acid content of Ace purees tested in Cali- 
fornia has been 27.9 milligrams per 100 
grams as compared to 22.7 milligrams 
in purees of Pearson. The total solids 
content of Ace purees has averaged 7.65 
percent as contrasted with 6.89 percent 
for Pearson. The fruits of Ace do not 
have the fibrous core typical of Pearson, 
a factor of considerable importance in 
various canning operations. 


MATURITY —A comparison between 
Ace and Pearson with respect to matur- 
ity has been show in Table 2. The test 
from which these data were taken was 
conducted near Sacramento, California 
and is typical of the performances of the 
two varieties in that area. Ace had ma- 
tured one-fourth of its total crop before 
Pearson fruits had been picked and by 
September 4, Ace had matured three- 
fourths of its total crop while Pearson 
had ripened only half of its total crop. 


STEMS—in western tomato produc- 
tion areas, pickers commonly are not re- 
quired to remove stems from _ picked 
fruits. Under these conditions a low 
percentage of stems remain on Pearson 
fruits. Ace has shown a marked ten- 
dency to retain stems when harvested 
under similar conditions. Thus, in a 
large number of tests, an average of 19 
percent of the Pearson fruits retained 
stems while 84 percent of Ace fruits re- 
tained stems under similar conditions. 


FLAVOR—While the flavor of tomato 
products made from Ace fruits and the 
flavor of the raw product has generally 


been regarded as satisfactory, the fruits 
are definitely less acid than Pearson and 
many other widely used tomato varieties. 
Acidity has been expressed in terms of 
the amount of N/10 sodium hydroxide 
required to neutralize 10 milliliters of 
filtered tomato juice using phenolphtha- 
lein as an indicator. Using this criterion 
of acidity it has required an average of 
6.2 and 5.1 milliliters of the alkali to 
neutralize 10 milliliters of filtrate of 
Pearson and Ace, respectively. It is 
clear that Ace fruits are considerably 
less acid than Pearson fruits. 

Under the high air temperatures often 
experienced in Central California, and 
the relatively long intervals between 
harvests, fruits of Pearson and many 
other popular tomato varieties may be- 
come excessively soft. This internal 
breakdown often causes a_ substantial 
drop in grades and fruit quality. Ace 
has been found to be very much less sen- 
sitive to this type of fruit deterioration 
than Pearson. 


ROW SPACING—In view of the fact 
that Ace plants are smaller than Pear- 
son plants it has been supposed that the 
new variety might be planted more close- 
iy. Limited tests have indicated that 
Ace may be planted as close as 18 inches 
apart in the row without marked de- 
crease in fruit size where as Pearson 
cannot be planted less than 22 to 24 
inches apart without fruit size reduction. 

DISEASE RESISTANCE — Ace has 
no outstanding characteristic with re- 
spect to disease resistance. Tests in 
widely separated areas in which it has 
been exposed to such diseases as Fusar- 
ium wilt, early blight, grey leafspot, 
Septoria leaf spot, anthracnose, tobacco 
mosaic and spotted wilt have indicated 
that the variety is not particularly sus- 
ceptible to these diseases. 


OTHER AREAS 

As pointed out above, Ace has been 
tested in many Midwestern and Eastern 
tomato growing areas. These tests have 
indicated that the variety is widely 
adapted and perhaps unique in this re- 
gard. The fruits may average too large 
for some fresh markets but the fruits 
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TABLE 1—Performance of Ace and Pearson in 22 Tests in California Conducted from 
1949 to 1952 incl. 


Item 


Ascorbic Acid, mg. per 100 gr. 


Total Solids 


Ace Pearson 
32.0 30.8 
153 182 
84 19 
81.3 76.7 
27.9 22.7 
7.65 6.89 


*Determined with a Hunter Color Difference Meter and expressed in terms of at/2.5bL. The highest 


index indicates the highest color. 


TABLE 2—Relative Earliness of Ace and Pearson near Sacramento, California. 


Variety 


Ace 


Pearson 


* Least Difference Required for Significance - 10.4. 


Percentage of Crop Harvested by Different Dates 


Aug. 14 Sept. 4* Sept. 26 
25.0 75.7 95.9 
0.0 51.5 90.2 
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Average Yield in Tons per 
Number of fruits per 50-lb. lug box.............. 
Percentage Stems Retained... 


NCA COMMITTEES 


President Louis Ratzesberger, 
Jv., last week, announced the member- 
ship of 20 NCA Committees for 1953. 
New committee chairmen are as follows: 
F nance—Fred C. Heinz; Fishery Prod- 
ucts—Arthur H. Mendonca; Legislative 
—George C. Seybolt; Public Relations— 
William A. Free; Resolutions—Henry P. 
Taylor; Taxation—W. B. Stokely; Chem- 
ical Additives (a new and special com- 
mittee—J. T. Knowles; Conference—A. 
D. Brown; Convention—Oliver G. Wil- 
lits; Procurement — Alfred J. Stokely. 
Chairmen of other Committees remain 
the same as last year and Marc C. 
Hubleman continues as Chairman of the 
Administrative Council. 

As announced previously, the Legis- 
lative Committee has been greatly en- 
larged to provide for more complete 
national representation. 

The Committe to investigate possibil- 
ities in advertising and promoting can- 
ned foods authorized by the Board in 
Chicago has not yet been completed. 


ANNUAL FIELD DAY 


Announcement has been made of the 
date for the annual Field Day of The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. This year’s event is scheduled 
for Wednesday, August 19, and as usual, 
will be held at the Station’s Experimen- 
tal Farm at Mt. Carmel. 

According to the general chairman, J. 
Peter Johnson, the 1953 Field Day will 
feature soils research, and many special 
demonstrations and exhibits on _ this 
phase of the Station’s work are planned. 


RICHMOND-CHASE 
APPOINTMENT 


E. N. Richmond, President of the 
Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose, 
California, has announced that John A. 
Owen, former Vice-President of the 
Pratt-Low Preserving Company, has 
joined the organization and will be Dis- 
trict Manager of the Stockton, Califor- 
nia operations. Mr. Owen served as 
President of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia in 1951. 


BROKER GROUP ELECTS 


The Northeastern Michigan Food 
Brokers Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers to serve for 1953: Walter 
M. Greeson, Walter M. Greeson Com- 
pany, Flint, President; Lloyd Cox, Lloyd 
Cox Company, Flint, Vice-President; 
William Bennett, William Bennett Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Treasurer; and Elmer 
C. Gunther, Somerville & Gunther, Sagi- 
naw, Secretary. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


STIER GETS PROMINENT POSTS 


Dr. Howard L. Stier, Director of the 
Division of Statistics, National Canners 
Association, has been elected a Director 
of the American Marketing Association. 
Dr. Stier also has been elected Vice- 
President of the Washington, D. C. sec- 
tion of the American Society of Quality 
Control. 


A.S.M.E. HONORS 
W. O. HILDRETH 


William O. Hildreth was one of eight 
engineers in the United States to receive 
a citation for 65 years’ membership in 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Born in Gardiner, Maine, in 1865, Mr. 
Hildreth is an alumnus of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He joined the 
M.I1.T. faculty following graduation. In 
1903, he first affiliated with Lamson 
Corporation at their plant in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. He later was transferred 
to their offices in Boston. In 1922, he 
came to the Syracuse Plant, where he 
was actively engaged until his retirement 
a few years ago. 

The citation and award were presented 
by G. I. Vincent, a representative of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Also present was Col. E. E. Hil- 
dreth, the award winner’s son. 


NEW CANCO SALES DISTRICTS 


The American Can Company has 
divided the Northern California area 
into three new sales districts, reports 
Pacific Division sales manager, Robert 
C. Stolk. The new San Francisco dis- 
trict, D. M. Johnson, manager, includes 
the city and county of San Francisco, 
Marin county and part of San Mateo 
county. H. L. Sutherland has been made 
manager of the new Oakland district, 
including the East Bay area, the upper 
San Joaquin Valley, the Sacramento 
Valley and the coastal area north to the 
Oregon border. The San Jose area, man- 
aged by B. C. Paulsen includes the Santa 
Clara Valley, Salinas Valley, the lower 
San Joaquin Valley and the Monterey 
Bay area. 


ROOT SUCCEEDS KLINE 
AT STOKELY’S 


Sam S. Hammond, Ohio District Man- 
ager, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Celina, 
Ohio announces that Bruce Root will be 
his assistant. 

Root succeeds Russell B. Kline who 
resigned as Ohio Assistant District Man- 
ager for Stokely to become Plant Man- 
ager for Morton: Packing Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


LEAGUE DATES 


The Canners League of California 
April 15 announced that the 1954 Annual 
Fruit and Vegetable Sample Cutting will 
be held at the Hotel Fairmont, San 
Francisco, on January 7 and 8, 1954. 

The League also anounced that the 
50th Annual Directors Conference will 
be held at the Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
Santa Barbara, on March 15 and 16, 
1954. 

Both meetings will commemorate the 
golden jubilee anniversary of the Can- 
ners League. 


WASCHER HEADS FOUNDATION 


Howard G. Wascher, Chairman of the 
Executive Committe of Corn Products 
Refining Co., has been elected president 
of Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc., of New York and Washington. Mr. 
Wascher, who succeeeds the late Morris 
Sayre as the Foundation president, has 
long been identified with the corn-refin- 
ing industry. Joining Corn Products 
Refining Co. in 1908 as a draughtsman 
in the Chicago office, Mr. Wascher rose 
by successive steps to director of the 
company in 1940, executive vice presi- 
dent in 1947 and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee in 1951. 


KRAUT ASSOCIATION NAMED 
SOLE AGENT FOR SALE OF 
SALT TESTING KITS 


Through a special arrangement, the 
National Kraut Packers Association, has 
been designated sole and exclusive dis- 
tributor for especially made salt testing 
kits for sauer kraut, developed by the 
Morton Salt Company. The kits contain 
everything necessary for simple, quick 
testing of salt in sauer kraut. The price 
of each kit, which includes enough ma- 
terial for more than 200 separate tests, 
is $11.65. 

The Morton Salt Company recently 
made available, gratis to the industry, 
a water proof color-testing booklet, 
which can be used with this kit. 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


Continental Can Company will con- 
struct a new warehouse that will tripic 
storage facilities at its Malden plant and 
provide increased service to meet the 
growing demands for food containers |!) 
the New England area. 


The new steel and concrete buildin; , 
which will adjoin the Continental plant 
at 650 Eastern Avenue, will have thrv: 
truck spots and additional freight-load- 
ing facilities, and will provide 19,200 sq 
ft. of storage space. Construction wi!! 
start immediately and is scheduled to be 
completed by July 15. 
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PACIFIC KITCHEN GETS 
APPLE ACCOUNT 


Pacific Kitchen, Seattle, has been 
named to handle the promotion of State 
of Washington apples via home eco- 
nomies channels, according to announce- 
ment by the Washington State Apple 
Commission. Pacific Kitchen is the home 
economics organization affiliated with 
Pacific National Advertising Agency, 
named in March to direct the advertising 
of the Apple Commission. Mrs. Emma 
States is director. 


THIEVES RAID BELL PACKING 


The Bell Packing Co., packers of olive 
products, Berkeley, California, was the 
victim of a burglary recently. Thieves 
entered the plant at 1045 Folger St. and 
made away with three electric adding 
machines. 


HEINZ TO CONDUCT 
DISTRIBUTION STUDY 


Ross E. Jones, Jr., manager of Trans- 
portation and Warehousing, H. J. Heinz 
Company, has been assigned to conduct 
a study of the company’s distribution 
system, it was announced today by 
Frank R. Armour, Jr., vice president and 
general manager of Sales and Distribu- 
tion. 

While Mr. Jones is carrying out his 
temporary assignment, R. A. Peterson 
will serve as acting manager of Trans- 
poration and Warehousing. 

Meanwhile, it was announced that J. 
B. Carnahan, department head of traffic, 
has been promoted to manager of traffic 
and that R. W. Hawkes, department 
head of materials handling and ware- 
house real estate, has been appointed 
manage: of warehousing. Mr. Hawkes 
has been with Heinz since 1937, while 
Mr. Carnahan joined the company in 
1946. 


JEROME S. BOND 


Jevome S. Bond, Vice-President of the 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died suddenly in Chi- 
cago of a heart attack April 18. He was 
5° years old. Mr. Bond spend his entire 
business career in the graphic arts in- 
dustry having been successfully with the 
Gusier Lithograph, Milwaukee; Theodore 
A. Schmidt Lithographing Company in 
Chicago, now a division of U. S. P. & L. 
lic was appointed Manager of the Chi- 
caso sales office of U. S. P. & L. in the 
cory 80’s, and in 1946 made Manager of 

St. Charles Division with headquar- 
‘ccs at the company’s plant there. In 
' he was made a Vice-President and 

‘ce years later was placed in charge 

all manufacturing in the Midwest, in- 

ling the company’s Cincinnati and St. 
‘ \arles plants, and made his headquar- 

’s at Cincinnati, where he resided at 

‘ne time of his death. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


CONSOLIDATED BUYS 
GRIGGS, COOPER CO. 


Merger of Griggs, Cooper & Company, 
71-year-old food manufacturer and liquor 
and beverage distributor of St. Paul, and 
Consolidated Grocers of Chicago, is an- 
nounced in a joint statement issued by 
Milton W. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul company,, and Nathan Cummings, 
board chairman of Consolidated. 


Mr. Griggs will continue to serve as 
president and will be elected member of 
the board of directors of Consolidated 
Grocers Corporation. A member of the 
Griggs family has always headed Griggs, 
Cooper & Company in the entire 71 years 
of the company’s existence. Today’s 
president is the third generation to head 
the organization. The company was 
founded in 1822 by Col. C. W. Griggs, 
grandfather of the present president, as 
a wholesale grocery business under the 
name of Glidden- Griggs & Co. The 
founder’s son, C. Milton Griggs, joined 
the firm in 1883. In 1890, J. W. Cooper 
entered the organization and the name 
was changed to Griggs, Cooper & Co. 


Milton W. Griggs joined the company 
in 1910 and his 43 years service, the last 
22 as president, gives him the distinction 
of being the oldest employee in point of 
service. 


In 1950, Griggs, Cooper confined its 
activities to food manufacturing and the 
distribution of liquors. The company 
now produces “Minuet” crackers and 
cookies, “Sweetest Maid” candies, and 
“Home Brand” specialty food items, in- 
cluding preserves, olives, coffee, mince- 
meat, peanut butter and gelatine des- 
serts. The liquor division of the com- 
pany, established in 1934, now is one of 
the largest distributors of bottled goods 
in the states of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. Branch offices of the division 
are maintained in Duluth and Fargo. 


Consolidated Grocers Corporation has 
14 major divisions and_ subsidiaries 
throughout the country, supplying food 
products all over the world. Processing 
and packing plants are located through- 
out the East, Midwest, South and Pacific 
Coast. The company’s Monarch Foods 
Division is celebrating its centennial this 
year. 


REITZEL BUYS EDON PRODUCE 


Frank A. Waltz sold his Edon Pro- 
duce Co., Edon, Ohio, canners of whole 
tomatoes, to Alfred Reitzel, Lemoyne, 
and his sons-in-law Raymond Woodfill, 
Lindsey and William Shier, Toledo. The 
new owners took title April 1. 


Mr. Reitzel says that improvements 
wil be made; also that he and his sons 
expect to install a tomato juice line. 
Mr. Reitzel has been associated with 
Hirzel Canning Company, Toledo for 24 
years. 


RUSSO RESIGNS C. G. POST 


Leo C. Russo, Vice-President and 
Director of Purchases of the Consoli- 
dated Grocers Corporation, Chicago, an- 
nounced his resignation from the com- 
pany on April 16. His decision to sever 
his long association of 30 years with the 
company came as a surprise to his asso- 
ciates and friends. A native of Balti- 
more, Mr. Russo was formerly President 
and General Manager of the C. D. Kenny 
Division. When the C. D. Kenny Com- 
pany became a division of Consolidated 
Grocers in 1943, Mr. Russo was elevated 
to the post of Director of Purchases. In 
1949 he was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco to head up the West Coast buying 
office and a year and a half later re- 
turned to Baltimore as President of the 
C. D. Kenny Division. In August 1952 
the Kenny Division was merged with the 
Reid Murdoch Division and moved to 
Chicago. Shortly thereafter Mr. Russo 
was promoted to the executive position 
from which he has just resigned. His 
plans for the future are indefinite. 


CLOVER FARM OFFICERS 


The election of officers and endorse- 
ment of vigorous plans for reconstruc- 
tion, remodeling and relocation of mem- 
ber food stores were subjects acted upon 
by the Board of Directors of Clover 
Farm Stores Corporation in annual 
meeting at the general offices in Cleve- 
land earlier this month. Reelected as 
officers are: French Fox, Chairman of 
the Board; Grant A. Mason, President 
and General Manager. Mr. Fox is Trea- 
surer and General Manager of the Fox 
Grocery Company, Charleroi, Pennsyl- 
vania, and is also President of the 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 


Also reelected are: Charles H. Vaughn, 
Vice-President in Charge of Promotion 
and Advertising; E. A. Cosgrove, Vice- 
President in Charge of Field Operations; 
Otto H. Droste, President of Jageman- 
Bode Company, Springfield, Illinois, as 
Secretary; and Mrs. G. S. Clark, Assis- 
tant Secretary. 


RETAIL CONTACT MAN 


The O’Connor- Thompson Brokerage 
Company, Kansas City, Kansas, food and 
specialty brokers, has appointed Jack 
Scott to serve as retail contact man in 
charge of specialty and canned foods 
sales, serving independent supermarkets 
in the Kansas City area. 


IN BROKER FIELD 


C. E. Sullivan, formerly with Consu- 
mers Cooperative Canneries, at Scotts 
Bluff, Nebraska, has joined the Valley 
Brokerage Co., St. Louis, and will handle 
special lines in Missouri and Kansas. 
Prior to his affiliation with Consumers 
Canneries, Mr. Sullivan was with Dur- 
kee Famous Foods. 
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The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced April 21 that the 1953 pack 
of 22 specified canned fruits and vege- 
tables will be subject to a set-aside pro- 
gram similar to that which has operated 
during the past two years. The program 
has been requested by the Department 
of Defense and has been recommended 
by fruit and vegetable canners in order 
to facilitate necessary procurement of 
supplies for the armed forces. 

The order putting the program into 
effect is being issued with the concur- 
rence of the Inter-Agency Food Commit- 
tee and will implement an allocation of 
these canned fruits and _ vegetables 
agreed to by that committee on April 17, 
1953. Under this order, the Department 
will compute each canner’s_ set-aside 
quantity from the base pack information 
previously reported, or in the case of a 
new canner, from a report submitted in 
letter form providing information con- 
cerning his applicable base pack. The 
order provides that new canners shall 
prepare this report and return it to the 
Department by May 25, 1953. 


Total set-aside requirements, some- 
what lower than those of 1952, amount 
to approximately 5.3 percent of the 
“base packs” of the canned fruits car- 
ried in the following table, and to ap- 
proximately 7.5 percent of the “base 
packs” of the specified canned vegetables. 
A number of items included in the ten- 
tative QMC requirements, announced at 
the Chicago Convention in February, are 
not listed in the final order. They are: 
Canned pumpkin, tomato puree, tomato 
paste, sauer kraut, spinach, and all of 
the citrus items; nor’ are canned beets 


Set Aside Program Announced 


included as was expected. The amounts 
for those items listed are exactly the 
same as those announced in February 
(CT March 2 and March 9, 1953), except 
canned corn, which is increased from a 
total of 1,401,000 to 2,411,000 cases. 


Actual procurement of the canned 
fruits and vegetables will be handled by 
the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Department of the Army. A copy of the 
order will be mailed to all known proces- 
sors. Set-aside quota notices also will 
be mailed to processors for those com- 
modities for which base pack informa- 
tion has previously been reported. The 
following tables show requirements and 
set-aside percentages for 1953 pack can- 
ned fruits and vegetables: 


Requirements 


% of base (Cases 

pack to be 

set-aside 1000 cases 
FRUITS 
Apples 8.2 406 
22.8 90 
Peaches 3.8 651 
4.1 463 
VEGETABLES 
Beans, Green or Wakx.......... 6.3 1,367 
Carrots 11.0 247 
5.9 2,411 
3.8 941 
Tomato Catsup 8.0 834 
Sweetpotatoes 28.1 1,857 


60,000 LB. FREIGHT RATE 
CANCELLED 


The chain or big mass buyer of can- 
ned or preserved foods will not be able 
to get continual lower freight rate ad- 
vantages by ordering in minimum car- 
loads of 60,000 pounds between points 
in Official Territory (Northeastern and 
Midwestern Sections), according to com- 
ments of Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive 
Vice-President of the United States 
Wholesale Grocer’s Association. 


“The ICC (I & S Docket No. 6043) has 
ruled that such lower rates have not 
been shown to be just and reasonable 
and has therefore cancelled the rates 
which it had previously suspended pend- 
ing investigation,” stated Mr. Smith 
whose Association intervened in the case. 


“USWGA queried the trade (members 
and non-members) to determine the ex- 
tent to which independent wholesale gro- 
cers could utilize 60,000 pound carload 
shipments. The returns indicated that 
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even very large houses could only get 
a small part of their requirements in this 
larger carload quantity. It was further 
pointed out that the greater weight 
would materially increase damage in 
transit. 


“The Commission’s determination of 
the case includes grant of authority to 
railroads in Official Territory to estab- 
lish and maintain rates on canned foods 
in minimum carload weights of 36,000 
pounds under specified technical condi- 
tions involving rate structures.” 


HOLLISTER OWNERSHIP 


A formal notice has been filed setting 
forth the ownership of the Hollister 
Canning Co., 865 East St., Hollister, 
California. These are E. R. and 
Raphaela Carbone, Jas. D. and Angie 
Matthews, Fred and Mary Avalli, Frank 
and Theresa Del Carlo, James and 
Frances Jones and Barbara McCardle. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 10-13, 1953—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 44th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


MAY 14-28, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


MAY 22-23, 1953—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting Board of 
Directors, Statler Hotel, Washington, 


JUNE 16-17, 1953 MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 


JULY 9-10, 1953— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


JULY 10, 1953 —TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — wIscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 19583— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
PROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA STOCKS IN 
LINE WITH ESTIMATES 


Perhaps the most important feature of 
the canned foods market this week was 
the appearance of the long awaited fig- 
ures on California stocks compiled by the 
Canners League—the first since Decem- 
ber 1. (NCA figures covering the en- 
tire country including California, for 
tomatoes, products, fruits and a number 
of other items, added to the interest in 
statistics.) In general the California 
figures are in line with trade estimates. 


TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS—Can- 
ners of other areas will be most inter- 
ested in the tomato and tomato products 
figures for California. The table below 
is, we believe, most enlightening. It 
shows, of course, that there are in Cali- 
fornia canners’ hands much larger sup- 
plies of tomatoes and products than this 
time last year. In addition, it shows 
that a larger percentage remains unsold 
than a year ago—not much comfort to 
tomato canners of other areas. Tomato 
juice, however, is in relatively good 
shape. 

CALIFORNIA STOCKS—APRIL 1 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


% of 
change 

Tomatoes 1952 1953 from 1952 

Sold and Unsold........ 1,963 4,083 +108 

851 2,709 +218 
Tomato Juice ; 

Sold and Unsold........ 4,913 5,510 + 12 

2,710 211 + 19 
Tomato Catsup 

Sold and Unsold 3,399 4,689 + 38 

2,403 4,051 + 70 
Tomato Chili Sauce 

Sold and Unsold........ 580 593 + 2 

474 522 + 10 
Tomato Sauce or Hot Sauce 

Sold and Unsold........ 1,726 4,117 +139 

854 3,214 +276 
Total Tomato and Products Listed* 

Sold and Unsold........ 12,580 18,992 + 51 

7,291 13,709 + 88 


Of the total California tomato stocks, 
5,630,155 were round tomatoes, of which 
1,421,308 (39%) were fancy, 653,732 
(18°) extra standard, and 1,555,115 
(43°7) standard. By can size 39 percent 
ov 1,422,159 were in 2%s; approximately 
20 percent each in 10s and 2s, 738,260 
and 720,306 respectively; and 17 percent 
or 597,186 in 303s, with the balance of 
! percent in miscellaneous sizes. By far 
tl e majority of 2s were in fancy (601, 
27), while over 50 percent (719,712 
cases) of 2%s were in standards, as 
vere most of the 10s (473,602). 46 per- 

it (278,622) of the 303s were stand- 

“; 38 percent fancy; and 16 percent 
extra standard, all sold and unsold. 

Movement of California tomatoes July 

0 April 1 of 6,546,397 cases was about 
million cases higher than the 5,573,609 
“ses moved same period last season. 

mato juice movement of 8,818,616 


Stocks of Puree or Paste will not be reported 


itil July, 
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cases was 28 percent above the 6,916,512 
cases moved during the period last sea- 
son, while catsup movement was about 
the same, 6,711,975 this season and 
6,835,411 last year. 

On a national basis (NCA figures) 
note from the N.C.A. table below that 
April 1 stocks of tomatoes were just 
twice the amount held last year, but sea- 
son shipments, unlike California, were 
22 percent below a year ago. Stocks in 
Mid-Atlantic totaled 1,753,146 compared 
with last April’s 979,132; in the Midwest 
1,170,425 compared with last April’s 
770, 961; in the South 1,084,219 against 
352,377. By can size on a national basis 
—2s—2,661,819; 2%4s—2,227,596; 303s— 
2,144,082; 10s—1,266,026; balance mis- 
cellaneous. 

Tomato juice stocks on a_ national 
basis were also comparatively heavier 
than California, while the reverse was 
true of season’s movement to date. No 
comparative reports for catsup or chili 
sauce are available on a national basis. 


NATIONAL SUPPLY 
(Thousands of actual cases) 
CANNED TOMATOES 
% change 


from 
1951-52 1952-53 1951-52 
Carryover, July 1........ 55 1,727 +3020 
27,672 25,176 — 9 
Total Supply ................ 27,728 26,903 — 3: 
Stocks, April 1............ 4,384 8,784 + 100 
Ship., Dec. 1 to Apr. 1 7,505 5,070 — $82 
Ship., July 1 to Apr.1 23,344 18,119 — 22 
CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
(Thousands of actual cases) 
% change 
from 
1951-52 1952-53 1951-52 
Carryover, July 1........ 917 5,305 + 478 
31,417 — 1 
Total Supply ....... 36,722 + 13 
Stocks, April 1 13,848 + 28 
Ship., Dec. 1 to Apr.1 7,233 8,081 + 12 
Ship., July 1 to Apr.1 21,755 22,873 + 5 


TOMATO CATSUP 


(Thousands of actual cases) 
% change 


from 
1951-52 1952-53) 
Carryover, July 1........ §22 5,761 +1003 
24,015 19,652 — 18 
Total Supply ................ 24,537 25,413 + 4 
Stocks, April 1............ (a) 10,566 
Ship., Dee. 1 to Apr. 1 (a) 5,545 
14,847 


Ship., July 1 to Apr. 1 (a) 
(a)—Not Available. 


CANNED CHILI SAUCE 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


% change 


from 

1951-52 1952-53 =1951-52 
Carryover, July 1........ 111 757 + 
3,220 2,848 — 12 
Total Supply .. . 8,330 3,605 + 8 
Stocks, April 1............. (a) 1,506 _- 
Ship., Dee. 1 to Apr. 1 (a) 658 _- 
Ship., July 1 to Apr. 1 (a) 2,099 


(a)—Not Available. 


FRUITS — The picture in California 
fruits is far brighter than in tomatoes, 
as will be seen by the table below. Cling 


peaches, cocktail, and other mixed fruits, 
are particularly in good shape, compared 
to a year ago, as was expected by most 
observers. Stocks of pears, too, are not 
burdensome, and that should be comfort- 
ing to the Northwest, which has also re- 
duced stocks of this item below a year 
ago. Stocks of apricots, sweet cherries 
and free peaches, while above a year 
ago, are not burdensome. Majority of 
apricots, pears, peaches and mixed fruits 
held are in 24s, while majority of sweet 
cherries, cocktail and salads are in 303s. 
No report is given by grade. 

Movement of California fruits listed 
June 1 to April 1 totaled 30,689,000 cases 
(basis 24/2%) compared with 28,725,- 
000 cases same period last year. Pears 
and cocktail movement has been out- 
standing—pears 2,431,000 cases against 
1,646,000 cases last year, and cocktail 
7,204,000 cases compared with 6,054,000 
cases prior year. Peach movement, both 
cling and free, has been about the same 
—14,175,000 and 2,203,000 respectively 
in ’52-’53 period. 

Stocks and movement of fruits on a 
national basis, compared to last year, 
are not much different from those re- 
ported above. The figures below com- 
bined with those on Northwest fruits, 
just about sums up the national situa- 
tion. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT STOCKS—APRIL 1 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


% of 
Change 

Apricots 1952 1953 from 1952 

Sold and Unsold........ 1,068 1,239 + 16 

524 646 + 23 
Sweet Cherries 

Sold and Unsold........ 79 274 +260 

35 111 +217 
Pears 

Sold and Unsold........ 1,142 1,164 + 2 

690 676 — 2 
Cling Peaches 

Sold and Unsold........ 5,737 4,609 — 20 

2,828 2,046 — 28 
Free Peaches 

Sold and Unsold.... ... 645 926 + 43 

280 445 + 59 
Fruit Cocktail 

Sold and Unsold........ 4,078 3,380 —17 

2,236 1,409 — 37 
Fruits for Salad 

Sold and Unsold........ 435 422 3 

179 183 + 2 
Mixed Fruits 

Sold and Unsold........ 46 39 — 15 

34 30 — 12 
Total above “ruits 

Sold and Unsold........ 13,230 12,053 — 9 

6,806 5,546 — 18 


NORTHWEST STOCKS—Northwest 
stocks of canned pears April 1, accord- 
ing to Northwest Canners Association, 
totaled 1,393,016 cases, compared with 
1,453,486 cases a year ago. Movement 
June 1 to April 1 totaled 2,803,913 com- 
pared with last year’s 2,687,140 cases. 

Northwest stocks of purple plums 
amounted to 667,749 cases, as against 
821,068 cases April 1, 1952. Movement 
June 1 to April 1 totaled 1,328,294 this 
year, 1,490,623 cases last season. April 
1 stocks of free peaches 375,085 com- 
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pared with 135,617 last April 1. Light 
sweet cherries 110,830 April 1, 1953 and 
94,478 cases April 1, 1952. Dark sweet 
cherries 48,151 and 14,569 respectively, 
all sold and unsold, basis 242s. 


APPLES AND APPLE SAUCE — 
NCA reports April 1 stocks of apples at 
1,058,865 cases of 10s—55 percent below 
last April’s 2,364,722. Movement of 
2,757,525 cases to date has been 7 per- 
cent below last year’s 2,976,790. Supply 
was 29 percent below a year ago. 

April 1 stocks of 2,621,031 actual cases 
of apple sauce were 50 percent below last 
year’s 5,251,018 cases, while movement 
season to date of 8,030,999 cases was 
5 percent above last season’s 7,626,922. 
Supply was 17 percent below last year. 


PUMPKIN AND SQUASH—April 1 
stocks of 1,442,244 actual cases was 1,149 
percent greater than last April’s 115,510 
cases. Movement of 3,058,750 cases was 
9 percent below Jast season’s 3,365,124 
cases. Supply was 29 percent above 
51-52. 


CRANBERRY PACK — The 1952-53 
cranberry pack, according to NCA, 
totaled 4,695,367 actual cases compared 
with a 1951-52 pack of 5,120,323 cases, 
and a 1950-51 pack of 4,683,640 cases. 


FROZEN FRUITS — During the 
month of March, according to a Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Transportation and Warehousing 
Branch, report released April 15, stocks 
of frozen fruits marked up the largest 
net withdrawal ever reported for that 
month—42 million pounds. This figure 
compares with 31 million pounds in March 
1953, and a five year average decrease 
of 35 million pounds for the month. Dur- 
ing February of this year stocks decreased 
by a total of 34 million pounds. The 
record out-of-store movement was attri- 
butable largely to the seasonal reduction 
in stocks of frozen cherries and straw- 
berries. The former were reduced by 
6 million pounds to 18 million, while the 
latter fell off 19 million pounds to 62 
million. Other frozen food items reflected 
net reductions ranging from 1 to 3 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Total stocks of frozen fruits on March 
31 amounted to 190 million pounds com- 
pared with 236 million pounds same date 
a year ago, and an average of 226 mil- 
lion pounds. The stocks of all frozen 
fruits, except peaches, strawberries and 
young, logan and boysen berries, were 
below those of a year ago. There were 
22 million pounds of peaches on hand 
March 31 of this year, compared with 18 
million a year ago; 62 million pounds of 
strawberries compared with 58 million 
pounds last year; frozen cherry stocks 
are down to 18 million pounds compared 
with 43 million pounds last year, and an 
average of 36 million pounds. 


FROZEN VEGETABLES—Net with- 
drawal of frozen vegetables during the 


month of March totaled 34 million 
pounds, off sharply from the 51 million 
pound decrease in March ’52, but just 
under the 5 year average of 35 million 
pounds. Total stocks of 417 million 
pounds compared with 348 million pounds 
March 31, 1952, and an average of 263 
million pounds. There were 90 million 
pounds of peas on hand this year com- 
pared with 80 million last year, and an 
average of 65 million. 44 million pounds 
of broccoli compared with 26 million last 
year, and an 18 million pounds average; 
40 million pounds of spinach compared 
with 27 million pounds last year and an 
average of 17 million; 56 million pounds 
of lima beans compared with 54 million 
pounds last year, and an average of 41 
million pounds; 33 million pounds of 
snap beans compared with 35 million 
pounds last year, and an average of 22 
million pounds. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


New Business Short Of Expectations—To- 
mato Holdings Lower—Beans Strong, Small 
Shipments Made—New Pack Spinach Quoted 
—Routine Interest In Other Items—Maine 
Canners Make Play For California Sardine 
Business—Tuna Firm—Salmon Cleaning Up 
—Citrus Unsettled—Coast Fruits 
In Demand. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., April 28, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Traders report 
that new business developing in canned 
foods is failing to come up to normal 
expectations for this season of the year. 
The current lull is largely attributable to 
the current peace offensive by Russia 
and ensuing uncertainty as to the near- 
term outlook in the economic picture. 
Too, the softness which has devloped in 
some canned foods during recent weeks 
has not been conducive to strengthening 
trade confidence. 


THE OUTLOOK — Drastic controls 
over inventory accumulation will prob- 
ably be continued well through the cur- 
rent quarter, it is expected. Hence, 
distributors are expected to hold replace- 
ment buying to immediate needs. Fac- 
tors which will determine the buying 
pattern after midyear include the out- 
come of truce negotiations in Korea, the 
success of canners in marketing the 
remainder of their 1952 carryovers 
around current price levels, and the size 
and pricing of the new packs. 


TOMATOES — Tri-state tomato hold- 
ings continue to work down to lower 
levels, but the market has failed to make 
any real progress in recovering ground, 
pricewise. Canners quote standard No. 
1s for prompt shipment on the basis of 
$1.00, with 303s, at about $1.20, 2s at 
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$1.25, and 2%s at $1.90-$2.00, all f.o.b. 
Extra standard 1s command $1.20 mini- 
mum, 303s $1.30-$1.35, 2s $1.40-$1.50, 
and 2%s $2.25 and upwards. New York 
State canners are showing easier price 
views on tomatoes, with extra standard 
2s reported offering at $1.70 and 10s at 
$8.00, f.o.b. Fancy tomato juice is quoted 
out of upstate New York canneries down 
to $1.20 on 2s and $2.30 on 46-ounce. 


BEANS—Southern packers are mak- 
ing small shipments of beans against 
standing orders, with supplies extremely 
limited and the market strong. Fancy 
cut green beans are generally firm at 
$1.80 for 303s, with fancy cut wax at 
$1.65, f.o.b. Ozark canners are quoting 
standard ungraded cut green bean 303s 
at $1.35-$1.40, at canneries. 


SPINACH—A major canner this week 
quoted spring pack Texas spinach under 
a nationally advertised brand at $1.20 
for 308s, $1.75 for 2%s, and $5.30 for 
10s, f.o.b. cannery. Ozark canners are 
quoting spring pack fancy at $1.00 for 
303s, $1.50 for 2%s, and $4.75 for 10s. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Routine 
buying interest was reported in peas this 
week. Southern packers are offering 
standard pod run Alaska 308s at $1.10, 
with sweets at $1.15. On fancy pod run 
sweets, the market is held at $1.55 and 
apwards. A moderate inquiry is re- 
ported in corn, with fancy wholegrain 
golden reported offering from the Tri- 
States at $1.45-$1.50 for 303s, with fancy 
crushed golden at $1.30-$1.35. Fancy 
crushed evergreen is steady at $1.60 and 
upwards. Opening prices on new pack 
Texas beets were named by a national 
canner this week at $1.45 for sliced 303s 
in glass and $1.30 for diced, f.o.b. 


SARDINES—While some Maine can- 
ners continue to quote keyless quarters 
unchanged at $7.50, business can be done 
at $6.75 to $7.00, it is reported, notwith- 
standing the fact that no packing is 
under way as yet, although the new sea- 
son has been officially open since mid- 
month. A number of Maine canneries 
have installed equipment for packing No. 
1 talls and No. 1 ovals, and are appar- 
ently out to get some of the business 
which previously went to California can- 
ners. The latter, it will be recalled, have 
virtually been forced out of the supply 
picture as the result of an unexplained 
disappearance of fish from normal fish- 
ing grounds off the Pacific Coast. 


TUNA—While domestic packers have 
not yet revised their prices to meet re- 
cent increases in quotations for the im- 
ported product, the situation is quite 
firm. West Coast canners are between 
packing seasons, and it is expected that 
holdings in canner hands will have dis- 
appeared by the time volume canning 
operations are resumed in June. 


SALMON—Coast reports note a rapid 
cleaning up of carryover stocks. Fancy 
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reds are well sold out, with $27 for 1 
talls representing the market where 
goods can still be had. Pinks are also 
cleaning up steadily, and are strong at 
$20-$21 per case for 1s, with halves at 
$12.50-$13.00. Chums are ranging $15.50- 
$16.00 for 1s, f.o.b. coast. While the 
warm weather months, the period of 
heavy consumption, lie ahead, some dis- 
tributors are rather wary of salmon due 
to the sharply increased competition re- 
sulting from low beef prices this year. 


CITRUS—Recent price reductions on 
grapefruit juice and blended juice have 
not induced much in the way of new buy- 
ing by the trade, and the understone is 
still rather unsettled. Replacement call 
for orange juice is also reported to be 
slowing down a little. There were no 
further price changes reported in citrus 
products during the week. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Reports of 
a new cold wave in California were com- 
ing in for trade attention, the most re- 
cent weather upset reportedly having 
caused considerable damage in the fruit 
belt. Meanwhile, it was reported that 
there was a continuing call for cling 
peaches, with a steady price undertone 
ruling. Fruit cocktail was also coming 
in for more inquiry, as was the case with 
fruits-for-salad. Current indications are 
that canners will go into the new pack- 
ing season with unexpectedly light car- 
ryovers as a result of a fair-sized buying 
movement by the distributing trades 
since the turn of the year. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Continues Dull—Blue Lake Future 
Sales Heavy—Corn On The Weak Side— 
Cold Weather Slows Asparagus Packing— 
Beets And Carrots Getting Shorter By The 
Day — Lower Prices On Ozark Spinach — 
Citrus Pack Declining — Cocktail Rapidly 
Cleaning Up — Elberta Peaches And Pears 
Stabilized—Fish Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 23, 1953 


THE SITUATION—If there was any 
improvement this week in the dull busi- 
hess so evident here the past few weeks 
ii Was hardly noticeable. The trade are 
maintaining their cautious attitude and 
ur inclined to take things easy until 

‘’ pack or at least until there is more 
ite information as to prices, size of 
s, ete. There is plenty of interest in 
hort items which doesn’t mean any- 
‘ as something which is not avail- 
can’t be sold. 
® movement of corn has slackened ~ 
what and distributors are buying 
‘toes only as needed and they shop 
market before they even do that. 

en beans could be sold by the train- 
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load but nothing is offered. However, 
Coast canners report heavy sales on new 
pack Blue Lakes on a firm at opening 
basis, in fact, some canners already re- 
port they are sold up on anticipated pro- 
duction of certain popular items. Peas 
are moving only in a routine manner and 
will continue that way until the Wiscon- 
sin pack begins in June. Some ship- 
ments of kraut, carrots and beets are 
reported out of Wisconsin but are ham- 
pered considerably by lack of supplies. 
Recent weakness in grapefruit juice has 
dampened the trade’s enthusiasm for cit- 
rus and they are making commitments 
carefully. Cocktail is fast disappearing 
and from all indications will soon be 
closely sold up. In fact, all fruits seem 
to be in better shape as the trade are 
showing interest. All canned fish, with 
the possible exception of Maine sardines, 
are very firm and expected to stay that 
way. 


CORN —A slower movement of corn 
recently has led to a softening in the 
price of lower grades and hasn’t helped 
canners in their efforts to raise the price 
of fancy. Standard 303s cream style 
has been sold at $1.15 with some quota- 
tions out of Iowa at even lower levels. 
Fancy cream style is barely holding it’s 
own at $1.40 although whole kernel is 
in much better shape and has been sell- 
ing without trouble at $1.50 with some 
canners now holding at $1.55. 


ASPARAGUS — No prices have been 
received here as yet from California al- 
though the pack is now under way to 
some extent. In the meantime, local can- 
ners are making a determined effort to 
move the remaining surplus of all green 
cuts and tips before the new pack begins 
which has now been delayed due to un- 
usually cold weather according to Cali- 
fornia sources. (Cold in the East and 
Midwest has had much the same effect.) 
Prices are being depressed because of the 
pressure and there is some shading of 
the $2.25 price on No. 300s quoted here 
last week. 


BEANS—Green beans are the tightest 
item on the Calendar this week and have 
been for some time. Every buyer in 
Chicago has them on his short list and 
having no success in finding necessary 
supplies. Blue Lake canners are having 
a heyday as the trade are showing no 
reluctance to buy new pack beans on a 
firm at opening basis. These will be the 
first strictly fancy beans available and 
the trade are wasting no time getting 
shipments lined up. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Both items 
are getting shorter by the day and the 
trade are not able to buy what they need. 
This week found 303 tins of fancy sliced 
beets up to $1.22% and tens at $6.25. 
Shoestring and diced varieties are ex- 
tremely limited although whole beets 
and salad sliced seem in ample supply. 
The latter item is selling here at $1.00 


for 303s and $4.50 for tens. A few fancy 
diced carrots are offered at $1.22% to 
$1.25 for 303s but tens are a thing of the 
past. Other varieties ‘have long been 
sold. 

SPINACH — Lower prices on _ the 
Ozark pack of spinach is creating more 
sales and heavier shipments from that 
area are reported. In the meantime, 
California canners report they are hav- 
ing difficulties but nobody here seems 
concerned. Fancy grade is offered at 
92% cents for picnics, $1.15 for 303s, 
$1.20 for 2s, $1.50 for 2%s and $4.75 for 
tens. The latter size has been in the 
most demand here and ready sales are 
reported. 

CITRUS—Reports from Florida indi- 
cate the pack of all canned citrus con- 
tinued to decline and the experts predict 
that canned packs will be much less for 
the remainder of the season than during 
the same period last year. Despite such 
reports, grapefruit and blended juices 
are easier and the trade are much more 
convinced by lower prices than they are 
in reports so buying is only spotty. 
Fancy Valencia orange remains at $2.75 
with blended at $2.35 to $2.40 and grape- 
fruit juice at $2.00 to $2.05. 


COCKTAIL—From all indications un- 
sold stocks of cocktail are rapidly clean- 
ing up and should be completely gone 
before the new pack begins. Tens are 
already non-existent as are some sizes 
of fancy grades in shelf sizes. Choice 
grade is offered at a low of $2.07% for 
303s and $3.20 for 2%s with some can- 
ners now at a higher level. The last 
sale reported here No. 10 choice was 
made on the basis of $11.90. 


OTHER FRUITS — Both Elberta 
peaches and Bartlett pears appear to 
have stabilized after having been on the 
soft side for some time. Possibly the 
anticipated higher prices out of the new 
pack along with freeze damage reported 
has had something to do with this situa- 
tion. Reports from the Coast still insist 
considerable damage has been experi- 
enced in the Yakima Valley region in the 
Northwest and also in the fruit produc- 
ing areas of Northern California. How- 
ever, the trade are inclined to wait and 
see. 


CANNED FISH—With the exception 
of Maine sardines where there has been 
some shading of the $7.50 price on quar- 
ters keyless, all canned fish is very firm 
and, in many cases, definite shortages 
are apparent. ‘Tuna receipts are any- 
thing but what they should be and unsold 
stocks are growing shorter with higher 
prices in the offing. Salmon canners are 
just about ready to get started on the 
new pack and are having trouble with 
production costs which means there is 
little possibility of lower prices than the 
present spot market. Tall reds are firm 
at a bottom of $27.00, Cohoes at $21.00, 
pinks at $20.00 to $21.00 and chums are 
now up to $15.50 to $16.00. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Continues Fairly Active—Statistics 
Revealing And Sobering—Fruits Generally 
Stronger — Fair Movement Peas — Sauer 
Kraut Limited—Apple Sauce Sold Up—Fish 
Continues Firm—Sardine Pack A Failure. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 23, 1953 


THE SITUATION —The California 

iarket continues fairly active, with buy- 
rs seeking to fill in gaps in stocks, 
‘ather than anticipate needs far in ad- 
vance. This calls for shipping in small 
juantities in some instances, but the 
.otals are quite pleasing. Shipments so 
far this year are well in advance of those 
of last year to a corresponding date with 
most canners. Crop conditions have been 
slightly improved by late spring show- 
ers, but precipitation for the season to 
date has been well behind normal and 
less than one-half that of last season in 
some important agricultural districts. 
With the spring spinach season about 
at an end and asparagus canning getting 
under way, canners are making prepa- 
rations for early fruits, such as apricots 
and cherries. 


STATISTICS—A feature of the week 
has been the release of statistics com- 
piled by the Canners League of Califor- 
nia on stocks of California fruits, toma- 
toes and tomato products in first hands 
as of April 1st. These are regarded as 
quite encouraging as far as fruits are 
concerned, as well as for some items in 
the tomato list. The figures are quite 
revealing, and sobering, on most of the 
items in tomato products. (Apologies to 
“Berkeley” for stealing this material. 
Please turn back to “Review” for both 
California and National Statistics—Ed.) 


FRUITS — California canned fruits, 
taken as a whole, are being held at some- 
what firmer prices than prevailed only 
a few weeks ago. Lists remain almost 
without change but special deals lack 
much of being as numerous as they were. 
Pears are noticeably firmer and fruit 
cocktail has staged quite a remarkable 
comeback, with a very heavy movement 
of late. Only a short time ago No. 2% 
choice fruit cocktail was offered at $3.00, 
and even less, but $3.10 now seems to 
be the bottom, with more sales at $3.10 
and $3.25. Elberta peaches are still 
quoted in quite a wide range, with Fancy 
No. 2%s offered at $3.20 to $3.50 but 
there is not the pressure to sell noted a 
few weeks ago. 


PEAS —A fair movement of canned 
peas is noted in this territory, with sales 
of late of extra standard in No. 303 size 
at $1.32% and standard at $1.15. Lines 
are getting down to comparatively few 
canners as the end of the season nears. 
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SAUER KRAUT—Stocks of sauer 
kraut are quite limited in this area, with 
few canners able to offer the full line. 
There are still some offerings in adver- 
tised brands at $1.27% for No. 303, but 
No. 2% seems difficult to locate. What 
little is available is quoted at $1.85-$1.90. 


APPLE SAUCE — Practically all of 
the California pack of apple sauce has 
been sold, but inquiries continue to come 
in from territory never served in the 
past. Fancy No. 303 is priced at $1.55 
and choice at $1.45, but quotations now 
mean little. 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues firm, with stocks of most items 
comparatively light. Alaska red salmon 
is selling steadily at $27.00-$28.00 and 
pinks at $20.00-$21.00. Until quite re- 
cently the higher price was quoted by 
but one or two holders, but several have 
now moved into the higher price field. 
Some fall pack chums are still to be had 
at $15.00, but most holdings are at 
$16.00 and even a little higher. 


SARDINES—The 1952 pack of Cali- 
fornia sardines in 1952 amounted to but 
106,746 standard cases, valued at $918,- 
072. The 1951 pack totaled 2,864,984 
cases, with a value of $19,362,744, while 
that of 1950 was 5,070,805, valued at 
$26,345,609. Prices are no longer quoted 
in the general market. Mackerel has 
taken its place in a limited way, with 
Pacific mackerel moving at $8.50 a case 
when available, and Jack mackerel at 
$8.00-$8.50. 


LIMA BEAN GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposed revision of 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned 
Lima Beans in which provisions have 
been made for the consideration of the 
influence of spotted or otherwise dis- 
colored beans on the overall appearance 
of the product in evaluating the factor 
of color. The definition for green beans 
in describing “Fordhook” and other than 
“Fordhook” types and the definition of 
white beans remain the same as in the 
current standards. 


The definitions under the factor of ab- 
sence of defects have been clarified and 
broadened to apply more specifically to 
pieces of beans, such as loose skins and 
loose cotyledons (bean halves) which 
have become broken or mashed to an 
extent affecting the appearance of the 
bean. The grade designations remain 
the same as in the current standards. 


Interested persons have to May 16 to 
submit views and comments to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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COMPARATIVE FEED VALUE 
SWEET CORN - PEA VINE - 
FIELD CORN SILAGE - HAY 


( Continued from Page 7) 


as much as field corn silage. If corn 
silage is worth, say, $6.00 a ton, then 
pea vine silage might be worth, say, 
$5.40 a ton. For steers, pea vine silage 
is not worth as much as that—only about 
75% of the value of field corn silage. 


And there we have a lesson that where 
we have a high protein silage, milking 
cows make better use of that than do 
fattening steers. In other words, if I 
had a choice here of having corn silage 
on the one hand and pea vine silage or 
grass silage on the other hand, I would 
feed the legume silage or the pea vine 
silage to milking cows and the corn sil- 
age to fattening steers. 

A parallel would be found in turning 
milking cows and steers into spring pas- 
ture. This is a great stimulant to milk 
production, this early spring pasture. 
But it does not do much for steers, it 
does not stick to the ribs. That’s why 
seasoned beef cattle men like to have 
their pastures relatively mature, where 
it is almost brown in appearance before 
they turn their steers in. Because then 
the cattle will make better gains from 
it as compared to the earlier washy kind 
of grass in May and June. 


In comparing pea vine silage with hay, 
you must take into account that you have 
only about one-third the dry matter con- 
tent in silage that you have in hay. In 
other words, legume silage may have 
25% dry matter whereas hay has 75% 
to 85% dry matter. Therefore, a ton of 
hay would have three or even three and 
a half times as much feed value as sil- 
age made from the same crop. It is 
therefore water that makes up the differ- 
ence. Water does not fill up a cow, rather 
it is the dry matter. The cow is going 
to take in 10 or 15 gallons of water a 
day anyhow and we know how quickly 
that can pass off. She drinks several or 
even many pounds of water for every 
pound of milk she produces. 


A NEW TOMATO VARIETY 
FOR CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from Page 9) 


are smooth, deep oblate and attractive. 
In these areas the variety matures in 
about the same season as Rutgers. It: 
usefulness as a canning variety in east 
ern and Midwestern areas will likely de 
pend upon the importance attached to its 
relatively low acid content because con- 
sumers in these areas have been accus 
tomed to a more tart tomato. 


While Ace was developed by Campbel' 
Soup Company the Company has no see« 
for sale. Stock seed has been made avail- 
able to a number of Seedsmen for in- 
crease and distribution. 
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CORN MACHINERY 


2 Truck Dumps 

| Corn Brusher-Washer 
2 6” Spiral Conveyors 
| 10” Spiral Conveyor 
250’ Corn Drag 

200’ Husk Conveyor 

{8 Double Huskers 

18 Universal Cutters 

3 Berlin Chapman Silkers 
3 Duplex Batch Mixers 
| FMC Blending Tank 
{ DeZurik Regulator 

| 600 gal. Nickel Tank 
336’ Rubber Belt, 18” 

| 30’ Ensilage Stacker 
300 Metal Stools 

| Ensilage Conveyor 

| 20’ Chain Drag 

80’ Rubber Belt, 36” 

2 M&S 10-pkt. Fillers 
| Air compressor 

| Ayars Corn Shaker 

| M&S 6-pkt. Filler, #10 
6 Blackmer Pumps 


TOMATO MACHINERY 

3 Hamper Conveyors 

3 FMC Model 15 Washers 
3 Rotary Washers 

150’ Sorting Tables 

3 Conveyors, motorized 
100 Aluminum Buckets 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


of the 


PUBLIC AUCTIO 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 29, 1953-10:30 A.M. 


CENTRAL 
STANDARD 
TIME 


21 MILES SOUTH OF INDIANAPOLIS ON U.S. ROUTE 31 


CANNING MACHINERY EQUIPMENT 
HOUGLAND PACKING COMPANY 


Inspection Invited At Any Time Until Sale 


| Ayars 7-pkt. Filler 

2 Hot Water Scalders 

2 Peeling Tables 

4 Sorting Tables 

450’ Bucket Conveyors 

FMC Tomato Chopper 

FMC Preheater 

Selectro Vibrators 

Indiana Juice Extractor 

Tri-Clover Stainless Pumps 

Lee Stainless Jacketed 250 gal. 
Kettles 

Lightnin’ Mixers 

FMC Stainless Fillers 

Langsenkamp Strainers 

1,000 gal. Stainless Tanks 

3-way Tri-Clover Valves 

Indiana Mangler 

600’ 2” Glass Lined Pipe 

4 Engle Vacuum Lifters 

68’ 20” Rubber Belt 

| Rotary Pressure Pump 

| Spinner Cooler 

300’ Stainless Pipe 


CATSUP MACHINERY 

2/2” Bump Pump 

7 1,000 gal. Tank, Coils 

{ 200 gal. Stainless Tank 

1 600 gal. Stainless Tank 

2 250 gal. Copper Jacketed Kettles 
2 Indiana Finishers 

{| White Bottle Shifter 

{ Lee 250 gal. Stainless Kettle 


— 


2 Boiler Feed Pumps 

Dean Bros. Special Pump 
Horix 18 Valve Filler 

60x40” Catsup Cooler 

World Automatic Labeler 
Filled Can Elevator, No. 10 
Taylor Recording Thermometer 
Bottle Unscrambler 

60 gal. Stainless Tank 


PUMPKIN MACHINERY 
| Diamond Tool washer 
{| Diamond Tool Cutter 
| 35’ Steel Conveyor 

| Indiana Cutter 

| 30’ Bucket Conveyor 
2 Indiana Wilters 

| Pumpkin Press 

3 Indiana Pulpers 

3 Steam Pumps 

| Pumpkin Seeder 


MISCELLANEOUS 
75 Electric Motors 
50 Fluorescent Lights 
50 Double Bunks 

250 Blankets & Comforters 
100 Mattresses 

100 Mattress Covers 
100 Pillow Covers 

2 Desks 

2 Niagara Dusters 

| Air Compressor 


For Additional Information Write, Wire or Call 


| Auto Vent Fan 

6 Reeves Variable Transmissions 

5 Westinghouse Drinking Fountains 
5 Copes Boiler Feed Regulators 

| Sewage Separating Screen 


PROCESSING ROOM 

2 FMC Hoists 

38 Retorts with controls 

84 Perforated Process Crates 
120 Slat Type Process Crates 
150’ Trolley Track 

150 Trolleys & Hooks 

120’ Cooling Tank Conveyor 


MACHINE SHOP 


Motor Pipe Threader 

Big Pipe Vise 

Speedomatic 10” Power Saw 
Bench Grinders 

Drill Stand 

Elect. Welders, 250 Amp. 
Acety. Welder & Cutter 
Electric Drills 


WAREHOUSE 

3 Clark Fork Lift Trucks 

3,000 Wood Pallets 

12 Warehouse Trucks, 4-wheel 

12 Warehouse Trucks, 2-wheel 

{ Paper Cutter 

120’ Skate Wheel Conveyor 

2 Knapp Adjustable Labeler, to 2'/2 
2 Knapp Adjustable Labeler, to #10 


Rex Deaerator and 5 Boilers are to be sold by private negotiation 
(2 Scotch Marine 200 hp and 3 150 hp HRT Boilers) 


TERMS: 20% at time of sale -- Balance before removal -- To be 
removed from premises within 30 days. _ 


Phone 2812 CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA Phone 2813 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 sl 
Center Cuts, No. 2... 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, 
Pic. 1.70-1.75 
No. 303 2.20-2.25 


BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Only odd lots available) 
Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 


Mipwest 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z......... J 
No. 303 
12 oz. Vac 
No. 10 
Ex. Std 
No. 10 
1.20-1.25 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 1.00-1. 
1.35 
No. 10 J 
No. 10 
No. 10 — 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 303.............. 1.70 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 108........1.25-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 4 sv. No. 10 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung. Sw., No. 308......1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
NortTHWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 2 8 Ob. sees 1.12 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.35 
Hix. B OB. -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 10 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. ... 
No. 303 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 


Nom. 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 
Fey., 8 sv., No. 308........00000 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808............. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Hix, 2 Me. 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.35-1.4214 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 2 1.42% 
1.80 
No. 10 6.00 


Utah, Fey., No. 2%........ 


.85-1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1,25-1.30 
1.85-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 1.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2.......cccccsee 2.30 
1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Indiana 
Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.35..2.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
Fey., No. 1 
Ex. Std., 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 2.45-2.55 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.12% 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Calif., Fey.. S.P... No. 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 2, 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 7.25 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2 


Choice, No. 2% 


Sold up 
New York 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.80 
No, 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.70 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 1.45 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
TEXAS 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10...0.00000.. 8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. .......... -77% 
No. 303 1.224% 
No. 2 1.27%4-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 Nom 
No. 10 Nom. 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0..............0008 9.00 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.25 
40/0 4.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308............. 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct....... 1.15 
12/15 1.25 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.2214-1.25 
No. 10 Nom. 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303............ 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.174% 
Ne. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAst 


Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 


No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 9,00-9.50 
DOR Nominal 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.35-1.40 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 


Std., No. 303 


18 


No. 303 1.27% 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No, 2 1.40-1.45 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. BOS 1.05 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, Fey., No. 10..............5.00-5.25 
SWEET POTATOES 
Md., No. 24%, Fay., Sy. 3.25 
No. 10 12.50: 
Texas, Wh,, No, 2 2.05 


Fia., Btd., Ne. 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 
No. 10 9.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. 1.06; No. UT 1.35 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. —— 
No. 10 
206, NO. 10 8.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE (Nominally ag 
No. 303 1. red 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Va., Fey., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 
Calif.. Fey., No. 303 1.56 
Choice, No. 303 1.45 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.40-3.45 
No, 10 11.50 
Chote, No, 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 
No. 10 


Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%...... 
Choice 


CHERRIES 
Water, No. 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 15.00 


Calif, R.A,, Fey., No. 244....3.70-8.75 
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Std., No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2'% 3 10-3.2 25 
No. 10 11.90 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. BO 8.70 
N.W. Fey., Elbertas, 
No. 2% 3.35 
Ne. BAG 2.70-2.80 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart... 8 OB. 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No. 2%........ :...3.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 246 3.10-3.25 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 4.50-4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz, 2.50-2.85 
No. 10 5.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.1214 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50 
46 oz, 2.35-2.60 
46 oz. 2.152.535 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 27.00-28.00 
17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 
Pak, WO. 20.00-21.1') 
11.00-12.40 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-16.50) 
8.50-9.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless............ 6.75-7.55 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.)........ 


TUNA—Pkr Cass 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.50-15.5' 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......18.25-15.00) 
Chunks and Flakes........ 11.50-13.00 
Grated 9.60 
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